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OUR WAR WITH GERMANY 
ii 

(April 19— May 17) 

As this is written six weeks have elapsed since we went to war 
with "the Imperial German Government" and we are making 
practical demonstration to ourselves that it requires time to prepare 
for war, and that we have used the time in past years for something 
else. 

Few accomplishments of this six weeks' period are completed, 
but there are many beginnings, and much of what has been done 
is of vast importance. Both in purely domestic affairs and in 
international matters the way to our successful physical partici- 
pation in the war has been made clearer; on the international side 
by the arrival in the United States of formal commissions from 
Great Britain, France and Italy, empowered to give our Govern- 
ment aid, information and assistance as to the needs and situation 
of their countries and the actual existing military conditions which 
we must face: on the domestic side by the completion of two great 
legislative acts of preparation, and the advancement of several 
others of commanding importance. 

The travel of the British and French Commissions was shrouded 
in secrecy until they had safely terminated their voyages. The 
British commission, headed by the Bight Honorable Arthur James 
Balfour, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the Lloyd George 
government, reached Washington on April 22, having landed at 
Halifax. The French commission, headed by Rene' Viviani, vice- 
Premier and Minister of Justice, and Marshal Joffre, the victor of 
the Marne, landed at Fort Monroe two days later and proceeded at 
once to the national capital. 

The American people were deeply stirred by the coming of these 
distinguished Frenchmen and Britons. Especially were their 
emotion and enthusiasm aroused by Marshal Joffre. From the 
moment the formal official receptions in Washington were over the 
demand for opportunity to meet and pay respect to the High Com- 
missioners has been continuous. Wherever it has been possible for 
them to go there has been an outpouring of people to emphasize 
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the genuineness and heartiness of their welcome. Both Commis- 
sions were invited to visit the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, and both houses were addressed by Mr. Balfour and M. 
Viviani. An unending round of luncheons, dinners, receptions and 
public functions has marked the stay of the Commissioners in the 
United States. Mayor Thompson, of Chicago, distinguished him- 
self by opposing an invitation to the French Commissioners to visit 
Chicago. Whereupon he was accused of being disloyal to his coun- 
try and efforts were made to cause his prosecution. 

The arrival of the two missions was followed immediately by a 
general announcement from "Washington that the needs of our 
allies in Europe were men, ships and food, and that every effort 
should be made by this country to facilitate prompt supply to meet 
these needs. The bill authorizing the raising of armies for the war 
was pending in both houses of Congress, with its three angled fight 
over draft, volunteer system and Colonel Roosevelt. The urgency 
of the British and French Commissioners in favor of prompt send- 
ing of American troops to France greatly stimulated the debate 
and had marked effect upon the fate of this bill in Congress. 

Marshal Joffre was especially vigorous in urging the sending of 
an American force at the earliest possible moment. He made some 
outspoken remarks on this subject in a meeting with the Washington 
newspaper men, but some one at the State Department had the 
temerity to delete part of what Joffre had said from the version 
given to the press for publication. 

General Bridges, of the British Commission, openly asked for 
American troops as soon as they could be sent. Marshal Joffre 
met numbers of Congressmen at dinners and other social functions 
and did not hesitate to emphasize his opinion on the importance of 
sending Americans to the front immediately. The distinguished 
French and British Commissioners were diplomatic but effective. 

At the same time reports of the gravest character concerning the 
work of the German submarines were published with sober em- 
phasis, and Administration officials, especially Secretary Lane, ex- 
pressed serious apprehension as to the outcome. These reports were 
followed by announcement that Americans were on the point of 
success in devising an effective weapon against the submarine. But 
this announcement was immediately scotched as premature. 

On Sunday, April 29, both the British and French missions 
went to Mt. Vernon and visited the tomb of Washington, paying 
tribute to the work and worth of the great American. It was the 
second time that an English tribute had been laid on that tomb. 
The French Commissioners also visited the tomb of Lincoln, on the 
occasion of their trip to Chicago. Both commissions were guests of 
the city of New York for three days. On this occasion Marshal 
Joffre went to West Point and reviewed the cadets of the Military 
Academy. While there he was notified of his election to member- 
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ship in the Society of the Cincinnati, and received the emblem of 
the order. He is the second Frenchman to be received into that 
society, the first having been Marquis de Lafayette. 

The first of the two great legislative acts of preparation for the 
war to which reference has been made had only to do with the author- 
ization for the raising and lending of money — and therefore was 
easy. The second involved the determination of the policy upon 
which to raise the armies that are to be sent against the Germans — 
and therefore was much more difficult. 

The bill authorizing five billions of war bonds and two additional 
billions of treasury certificates was .passed unanimously in each 
branch of Congress, but certain amendments in the Senate neces- 
sitated a conference, which consumed several days, so that it was 
not until April 24 that President Wilson signed it. This law author- 
ized the President to purchase securities of foreign governments to 
the amount of $3,000,000,000. On April 25, Mr. McAdoo, Secretary 
of the treasury, handed a treasury warrant for $200,000,000 to the 
British ambassador as the first instalment of the three billion loan 
to our allies. Under the same authority he has since advanced $100,- 
000,000 to the French, to the Italians and a similar amount to the 
Eussians. Other loans are now in process of arrangement. 

At the same time the machinery was set in motion for the flota- 
tion of a huge part of the authorized war bonds. The " Liberty 
Loan of 1917 " it was christened by the Treasury Department. 
It is designed to float $2,000,000,000 of the bonds— two-fifths of the 
total authorization — in the pending issue. 

Announcement of the bond issue was made by Secretary McAdoo 
on May 2. Telegrams had been sent from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to banks and bankers all over the United States. Eesponses 
began to pour into the department the next day foreshadowing 
subscriptions in such sums that Mr. McAdoo was reported as ex- 
pressing the enthusiastic belief that the entire loan would be sub- 
scribed within a few days, and that before the close of the sub- 
scription period, on June 15, it would be much oversubscribed. 
Subscriptions aggregating more than $600,000,000 were received 
within three or four days. But when the immediate response from 
banks and bankers was concluded there followed a slump in sub- 
scriptions which showed that the investing and patriotic public 
had not been reached, and that thorough organization and much 
work were needed in bringing about the successful flotation of a 
bond issue of such huge proportions. 

Thereupon the assistance of bankers and other outsiders was 
requested by the Treasury Department. A practical banking pub- 
licity committee was formed in New York and other committees 
elsewhere. General organization was undertaken with the purpose 
of putting the merits of the loan fully before the people generally 
throughout the country as well as before the comparatively small 
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investing public, so as to begin the mobilization of the nation's 
credit reserves for the success of the Liberty Loan. 

Thus this first step, the authorization of credit for seven billions 
of dollars, was in fact only the initial one of a long series of im- 
portant steps that will grow more and more important as the war 
goes on, the beginning, in fact, of a wearisome march that will not 
end until many years after the close of the war, however soon that 
happy event may come. 

The second of these important legislative acts of preparation 
is really hardly completed at this writing. In his great appeal to 
Congress of April 2nd President Wilson advocated raising the 
armies of the United States upon the principle of the obligation 
of universal military service. There was great antagonism to the 
adoption of the draft principle among the Democratic leaders in 
Congress, and especially in the House of Representatives, where 
the chairman of the Military Affairs committee, Mr. Dent, and the 
Democratic floor leader, Mr. Kitchin, and Speaker Clark were all 
opposed. 

The adoption of Mr. Wilson's recommendation meant the re- 
versal of the policy of relying upon volunteers to fill up the forces — 
the policy that has been invoked at the outset of every war the 
nation has fought from 1775 down to date, and that has failed at 
every trial. But the fact of that unbroken series of failures did 
not prevent influential men in both Senate and House from con- 
tinuing to support the volunteer principle. 

The House Committee on Military Affairs reported a bill favor- 
ing the volunteer system, but permitting use of the draft when the 
volunteer system failed, thus fixing odium upon the draft. The 
Senate committee reported a bill upon the draft principle, thus 
making it possible for the Government to take first the men most 
needed and making draft a mark of distinction rather than of shame. 

The issue was further complicated by the application of Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt for permission to raise a volunteer division for 
immediate service in France, the division to be composed of men 
not subject to the draft, and with himself in command, or in com- 
mand of one of the brigades, if the Government desired to put a 
regular army officer at the head of the division. This made a three 
angled fight. There were straight out supporters of conscription 
who wanted that and nothing else. There were straight out sup- 
porters of the volunteer system who wanted that without seeming 
to care what else happened. And there were those who wanted 
Colonel Roosevelt to have the opportunity he desired, and who didn't 
care much on which plan of raising the army they tacked that 
provision. 

In the House Mr. Kahn, a " regular " Republican from Cali- 
fornia, led the fight for the Administration proposition and opposed 
the Roosevelt plan. In the Senate Mr. Harding, of Ohio, chair- 
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man of the Republican National Convention which refused to nomi- 
nate Mr. Roosevelt for the presidency last year, led the fight for the 
Roosevelt division plan. Debate lasted five days in the House. 
Speaker Clark, replying to a delegation that favored the draft, 
declared that in his State " conscript " and " convict " had about 
the same meaning, a statement which was promptly contradicted by 
telegrams from the Speaker's home district announcing that it was 
strongly for the Administration plan. As the debate went on in the 
House the Administration grew stronger and stronger, and after 
it had triumphed by striking the volunteer provision from the bill 
and inserting the draft plan, and by defeating the Roosevelt 
division, the opposition faded away so that the bill was passed, as 
amended, on April 28, by a vote of 397 to 24. 

The Senate began debating the bill on April 21, three days be- 
fore the House took it up, and reached the voting stage a few min- 
utes after the House concluded its roll call. Here the Roosevelt 
plan triumphed, an amendment being adopted authorizing the rais- 
ing of four volunteer divisions. The general volunteer plan was 
defeated, the Administration draft plan adopted, except that the 
age limits were fixed at 21 and 27, instead of 21 and 40, as in the 
House, and an amendment was adopted forbidding the sale or gift 
of liquor to an officer or soldier in uniform. The Senate passed the 
bill by a vote of 81 to 8, and it went to conference after a delay of 
three days for unraveling of a parliamentary tangle. 

In conference the bill stuck for more than a week. The House 
conferees would not agree to the Roosevelt army nor would the 
Senate conferees take the House age limits. At length, on May 10th, 
a compromise agreement was reached by the conferees, dropping 
the Roosevelt divisions and fixing the age limits for conscription 
at 21 to 30, both inclusive. That seemed to clear the way for early 
final action on the bill. Mr. Roosevelt telegraphed Senator Harding 
that he did not want the army bill held up because of a fight over 
his offer to lead a division to France. But while the conferees had 
been wrangling something had been happening in the House, and 
sentiment in favor of the Roosevelt plan was greatly increased. So 
when the conference report came up in the House for action on 
May 12 Mr. Anthony, of Kansas, a Republican who had been a 
strong political opponent of Mr. Roosevelt, moved to recommit to 
the conferees with instructions to them to reinsert the Roosevelt 
amendment. That motion carried, after a red hot debate of two 
hours, by a vote of 215 to 178. The conference report which had 
been submitted to the Senate was withdrawn by unanimous consent 
and the bill went to conference again. Agreement on this point was 
reached on May 15, in accordance with the instructions of the House. 
But when the conference report was submitted again to the House 
on May 16, that body sent the bill back once more on a question of 
the pay of enlisted men. The Senate conferees agreed to the House 
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contention and the House at length accepted the report, leaving the 
bill with the Senate for final action. 

Administration influence was strongly exerted against the adop- 
tion of the Roosevelt plan in the House, but for the first time failed 
to command success on a really important occasion. The provision, 
if finally adopted, is permissive only, and not mandatory. It re- 
mains to be seen what the President will do with it. In a speech 
to the Red Cross on the day the House acted President Wilson, 
commenting on the grimness of the war, exclaimed, " This is no 
time for amateurs." But he may not have meant Mr. Roosevelt. 

Meantime organization has been largely developed for registration 
of young men throughout the country for selection under the draft, 
and the Army administration is ready to proceed with the conscrip- 
tion of the men necessary to fill the Regular Army and National 
Guard to war strength, and to raise the first 500,000 of the newly 
authorized forces. Selection of men for training as officers was 
completed for the first section in the first week in May and they 
were ordered to the different training camps for three months' in- 
struction before selection of those to receive commissions. 

Recruiting on the old volunteer plan continues for the Regular 
Army and the National Guard, as well as for the Navy and Marine 
corps. But despite vigorous efforts on the part of the authorities, 
it has been marked by languor rather than energy, and fell mate- 
rially short of producing the needed men. Josephus Daniels, Jr., 
son of the Secretary of the Navy, enlisted as a private in the 
Marine Corps. 

While this fight over the Roosevelt plan was going on in the 
conference on the army draft bill the Senate was having a lively 
time over another Administration measure called the " Espionage 
bill " because it aimed, among other things, to check and punish 
espionage. Also it included, at first, the grant to the President of 
a broad power of censorship over the press of the country, as well 
as a grant of complete power of embargo upon all exports. The 
Senate had laid aside this bill on April 21 to take up the army bill. 
Repeatedly the Senate sat with closed doors for the freer discussion 
of these provisions. At one time the embargo provision was radi- 
cally amended, on the initiative of Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, 
so as to affect only shipments to neutral countries adjacent to Ger- 
many. But in response to Administration influence that action was 
reconsidered and Mr. Smith withdrew his amendment. Thereupon 
an embargo provision substantially what the President desired was 
adopted. 

The censorship section, after provoking lively discussion and 
many amendments, was stricken wholly out of the bill on May 12 by 
the close vote of 39 to 38. On that same day the Senate adopted an 
amendment forbidding the manufacture of intoxicating liquors for 
beverages from grains during the war. Two days later the Senate 
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reversed itself, struck this provision from the bill ; defeated a motion 
to reinsert the censorship, and passed the bill, with the embargo 
plan retained very much in the shape desired by the Administration. 
At intervals, during the consideration of the Espionage bill, the 
Senate turned briefly to something else. It devoted one day to secret 
debate of a resolution authorizing the President to put into service 
the German ships seized and held in various American ports, which 
was passed. Then the House considered it in the open and also 
passed it. Men are at work on all these ships repairing the damage 
their German crews did to them before they were seized. It is ex- 
pected that all will be ready for service in a comparatively short 
time. Some are ready now. 

The Espionage bill was taken up in the House, after the Army 
bill was passed, and immediately developed the same kind of attack 
on tiie censorship provision as in the Senate. This provision was 
first defeated by a majority of 53, and then reinserted in a modified 
form by a majority of 5, after many of those who had voted against 
it had left the chamber. Thereupon the bill was passed by a vote 
of 260 to 105. 

It was determined to send a commission to Russia and the ap- 
pointment of Elihu Root at its head was announced. Other mem- 
bers include representative American bankers, captains of industry 
and men prominent in the ranks of the American Socialists and the 
American Federation of Labor. The Army is represented by Gen. 
Scott, chief of staff, and the Navy by Rear Admiral Glennon. 

Congressional activity gave considerable time, in committee, to 
the drafting of certain measures of preparation for war, and to the 
consideration of other measures that arrived, in completed draft 
form, from one or another of the Administration executive depart- 
ments. The House Ways and Means Committee devoted many per- 
plexed and painful hours to preparation of a war revenue bill that 
should raise the colossal sum of $1,800,000,000 per annum by taxa- 
tion. This bill was reported to the House on May 9, and immediately 
became the subject of violent controversy. It doubles the normal 
rate of income tax — from 2 to 4 per cent. — after reducing the ex- 
emptions one-half — from $4,000 to $2,000. It increases the sur- 
taxes on large incomes by immense differentials, reaching a total 
of 33 per cent, on the highest class. It levies an additional one-third 
on the incomes of last year, many of which have already paid 
their taxes for 1916. 

It proposes to levy a 10 per cent, ad valorem customs duty on all 
articles now on the free list, and to add 10 per cent, ad valorem to 
the rates of duty on all articles now on the dutiable list. 

It proposes an excess profits tax of 16 per cent., together with 
inheritance, or estate taxes, ranging from one-half of 1 per cent. 
to 15 per cent. It proposes material increase in postage rates, 
especially on second-class matter, affecting newspapers and other 
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publications, and includes a wide range of miscellaneous taxes, cov- 
ering practically every phase of amusement and many phases of 
commerce and industry. Also it proposes a small consumption tax 
on tea and coffee. 

The taxes proposed in this bill are enormous for Americans, but 
at that they are less than the rates imposed by the British tax laws. 
As this goes to press a lively fight is on in the House over this bill, 
and some amendments to the committee draft have been adopted. 

Suggestions or requests for Congressional grants of power for 
war purposes came from many executive departments or bureaus, 
and many bills and resolutions meeting these suggestions and re- 
quests were introduced. Their sponsors all sought to have it appear 
that each was strictly an "Administration measure " in order to 
give it the prestige on which it might be accepted by the House and 
Senate. One series of these bills, from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, seeks to confer upon the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
President complete control of all food and fuel supplies, their pro- 
duction, price, manufacture, and distribution, as well as power to 
commandeer supplies and plants and to establish regulations fixing 
use and right to possession of supplies of food, clothing and fuel. 
The proposed grants of power are made absolute and unlimited for 
the period of the war. 

Herbert C. Hoover, head of the Belgian Relief Commission, who 
has been suggested as American Food Controller, arrived in Wash- 
ington on the day these bills were presented to Congress and at 
once got into the fight for their enactment. Mr. Hoover's experi- 
ence during the war lends weight to the urgent emphasis he lays 
upon the absolutely imperative necessity that this country shall 
produce the utmost possible quantities of all kinds of food for 
supply to our European allies. He joined immediately in the 
campaign to stimulate food production which the Department of 
Agriculture is conducting. 

Meantime the Council of National Defense and its Advisory Com- 
mission have been extremely busy, chiefly with matters of organiza- 
tion, preparation, the appointment of committees, the allotment of 
duties and labor, and the general shaping up for the immense task 
that will fall upon the executive administration when once the 
United States really get into the fight. Washington is a great blur 
of committees, with new ones falling out of the appointment hopper 
almost hourly. The legislative effort is first to centralize the ad- 
ministrative power. Then the Administration decentralizes by ap- 
pointment of committees that ramify to the last detail of the work. 
Inland transportation management, in the hands of the special 
railway committee of the Advisory Commission, has made great 
advance toward completion of its organization, separate commit- 
tees for the different districts and lines of work having been named, 
with practical transportation men at the head of each. 
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The Committee on Raw Materials has made similar preparation, 
by the appointment of subordinate special committees for the differ- 
ent materials, each headed by a well known captain of industry. 
The German organization of the Technical Staff of the War Office 
is not more thorough in this respect. 

Under the lead of the Council of National Defense a three days' 
conference was held in Washington, attended by specially ap- 
pointed representatives of the defense councils of the various States. 
More than forty States were represented, ten of them by their Gov- 
ernors, and others by the chairmen of their defense councils. Meet- 
ings were held at which the entire Government programme was ex- 
plained and discussed. Members of the State councils also had the 
advantage of meeting and hearing the members of the British and 
French Commissions, who were then in Washington, and learned at 
first hand of the immediate needs of these two of our allies. 

The United States Shipping Board, having got its plans for 
construction of wooden ships under way, turned its attention to 
the problem of speeding up construction of steel ships. Gen. 
Goethals, president of the shipping corporation organized by the 
Shipping Board, strongly favors steel construction. Tremendous 
stimulation of ship building has been accomplished. The Govern- 
ment announces it has also bought seven Austrian ships which were 
in American waters from an American firm that had purchased them 
from their Austrian owners. The Administration asks Congress to 
appropriate a billion dollars for further and faster ship building. 

Industrial preparation for war received substantial assistance 
from the large manufacturing interests of the country. The steel 
manufacturers voluntarily gave the Government exceptionally ad- 
vantageous prices for all materials it needs and arranged to give it 
also priority in delivery. Oil men made similar arrangements. The 
wool men stopped transactions until they learned what the desires 
of the Government were, holding the entire supply at the first call 
of the Government. 

Many wealthy men offered yachts and power boats to the Govern- 
ment for free use during the war. 

Some disposition manifested itself among smaller interests not 
to follow this lead, but it was not extensive, and the power to com- 
mandeer, provided in so many bills pending in Congress, will take 
care of it all if any of the bills passes, as seems most likely. 

Pending enactment of the general censorship authority asked 
in the Espionage bill, the President established a censorship over 
cables and telegraphs and telephones to foreign countries by execu- 
tive order. The first day of its operation in New York more than 
40,000 words were passed without stopping one. 

At Washington Secretary Lansing of the State Department 
issued orders to his subordinates forbidding them to give any infor- 
mation whatever to newspaper men under pain of dismissal. The 
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Attorney General took a similar position. Then there was estab- 
lished a Government daily publication, called the Official Bulletin, 
with the avowed purpose of presenting official proclamations, execu- 
tive orders, statutes and " all other subjects related to the prosecu- 
tion of the war to which publicity may properly be given." 

Food prices continued to mount throughout the month. Crop 
prospects were not encouraging, despite the utmost efforts of the 
Government to stimulate production. The wheat situation on May 
1 was the worst for thirteen years. President "Wilson issued a 
fervent appeal to the farmers of the country, and many organiza- 
tions were effected to supply seed, or funds, or assist in securing 
labor for farms. Washington began an official inquiry into the 
increases of food prices, attended by representatives of nearly all 
the States. 

While all this was going on, and the furor over the British and 
French Commissions was absorbing the attention of the country, the 
Italian Commission arrived unheralded in New York and went to a 
hotel instead of being entertained as the other commissions were. 

Congress having authorized the borrowing of seven billions for 
war purposes began to make specific provision for spending some 
of it. Army and Navy estimates aggregating more than three bil- 
lions were submitted, and the House Urgent Deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, to meet some of these estimates, carried $2,699,485,000. 
That was in addition to the regular army appropriation bill of a 
little less than three hundred millions. As reported to the Senate 
the bill carried more than three billion dollars. 

The needs of transportation in France and Bussia especially call 
for immediate assistance. The railway committee of the Advisory 
Commission of the National Defense Council plans early shipment 
of materials — rolling stock, rails, etc. — and the Government has 
called for nine regiments of volunteer engineers, to be sent to 
France at the earliest possible moment, to help in regenerating the 
French railways. Many practical railway men will go to Bussia. 

American Socialists and labor men are exerting themselves to 
hold the Bussian radicals from yielding to German intrigue. 

A special force of about a thousand American surgeons is also 
being made ready to go to the fighting zone. 

Nor is it to be overlooked that the American steamer Mongolia 
reported that she sighted a submarine off the coast of England on 
April 19, and shattered the periscope. The commander of the 
U-boat was killed. 



(This record closes as of May 17 and is to be continued.) 



